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The  Farrar-Mansur  House  2285267 


In  i  795  Oliver  Farrar,  a  native  of  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass.,  but  at  that  time  a  resident  of 
Temple,  N.H.,  removed  to  what  is  now 
Weston,  Vermont,  but  was  then  known  as 
the  “West  Town  of  Andover.”  Here  he 
purchased  from  Ezekial  Pease  Lots  No.  9 
and  10  in  the  nth  Range,  with  the  build¬ 
ings  thereon  situated. 

At  the  time  of  this  purchase  George  III 
was  King  of  England;  Napoleon  would 
soon  become  First  Consul,  and,  nine  years 
later,  Emperor  of.  France,  and  George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States. 
Vermont  had  recently  joined  the  Union  as 
the  14th  state,  and  Thomas  Chittenden  was 
about  to  finish  his  eighteen-year  tenure  of 
office  as  Governor. 

On  this  lot  Captain  Farrar,  as  he  was 
soon  called  from  an  office  in  the  local 
militia,  proceeded  to  erect  the  building 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Farrar-Mansur 
House.  This  was  completed  in  1797  and 
occupied  that  same  year. 

The  exterior  resembled  the  houses  of  his 
native  Concord,  while  the  interior  was 
planned  to  serve  as  a  home  for  his  growing 
family,  as  well  as  an  inn.  Mrs.  Farrar,  nee 
Polly  Wheeler,  was  the  daughter  of  Abijah 
Wheeler,  an  innkeeper  of  Temple,  and  it 
is  assumed  that  her  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  such  an  establishment  was  responsible 
for  many  of  the  features  which  made  this 
house  so  well  fitted  for  use'  as  a  community 
center. 

The  first  official  record  of  its  public  use 
appears  in  Vol.  1  of  Weston  Business  Rec¬ 
ords  where  we  find  a  copy  of  the  “Warn¬ 
ing”  for  Weston’s  first  Town  Meeting  to 
be  held  March  3,  1800  “at  Captain  Farrar’s 
Inn.”  The  inn  continued  to  be  so  used 
until  the  “Union  Parish  Meeting  and  Town 
House”  was  available  for  meetings  held  in 
comparatively  warm  weather.  Winter  meet¬ 
ings  continued  to  be  held  at  the  inn  until 
about  1830.  The  parlor,  with  its  sliding  eye 


tight  shutters,  was  used  for  quarterly  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  of  Chester  in 
order  to  accommodate  their  Weston  mem¬ 
bers.  The  ballroom  served  for  local  courts, 
dances  and  as  early  as  1820  plays  were  held 
here,  the  first  known  record  of  Weston’s 
devotion  to  things  theatrical. 

In  1857  Franklin  Mansur,  whose  parents, 
John  and  Polly  (Kimball)  Mansur,  were 
early  residents  of  Andover,  acquired  it  as 
a  dwelling  house,  and  for  four  generations 
it  was  used  by  this  one  family.  In  1932  the 
house  was  given  to  the  Weston  Community 
Club,  Inc.  by  Frank  Mansur,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Club  it  has  been  restored, 
furnished  and  opened  to  the  public  as  an 
historic  house  museum. 

The  Kitchen 

The  L-shaped  Kitchen  with  its  two  fire¬ 
places  is  today,  as  it  was  over  two  hundred 
years  ago,  the  center  of  the  ancient  Inn. 

Grouped  around  these  fireplaces  are  old- 
time  utensils  used  in  every  household  when 
almost  all  food  and  clothing  was  made  by 
the  busy  housewife.  Spiders,  skillets,  kettles 
of  various  sizes,  broilers,  Dutch  ovens,  pre¬ 
serve  pans,  waffle  irons,  mortars  and  pestles, 
ladles  and  graters— these  are  among  the 
countless  items  of  iron,  wood,  tin,  copper, 
pewter  and  brass  which  were  remote  an¬ 
cestors  of  today’s  electrical  gadgets. 

The  “nest  of  brass  kettles”  in  assorted 
sizes  was  one  of  the  most  used  and  highly 
prized  possessions  of  every  housewife.  These 
served  for  heating  water  for  the  family 
wash  and  baths,  making  soft  soap,  hulling 
corn,  boiling  cider— but  the  list  is  too  long 
for  the  limited  space  available. 

Here,  too,  are  wool  wheels  and  cards,  as 
well  as  the  smaller  wheel  for  flax,  swifts, 
clock  reels,  the  niddv-noddy  and  tape  loom. 
All  these  served  to  occupy  the  hands  of  the 
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women  of  the  family  in  converting  wool 
and  flax  into  cloth  which  the  visiting  tailor- 
ess  would  make  into  clothing  suitable  for 
the  family  needs  when  she  made  her  semi¬ 
annual  visits. 

One  of  the  built-in  dressers  holds  the 
pewter  communion  set  which  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Society  purchased  in  1822,  as  well 
as  plates,  beakers,  poringers,  and  a  pewter 
pig  which  was  the  ancestor  of  the  hot  water 
bottle. 

The  main  part  of  the  bar  is  in  the  Tap- 
room,  but  one  grilled  door  opens  into  the 
kitchen.  Tradition  tells  us  that  it  was  in 
this  same  bar  where  two  of  the  beautiful 
daughters  of  the  family  had  to  close  and 
hook  the  grills  when  serving  as  barmaids, 
and  thus  protect  themselves  from  too-ardent 
swains.  Alas,  three  of  their  less  fortunate 
sisters  had  no  need  to  even  close  the  grill  as 
their  faces  served  to  protect  them  anywhere. 

On  the  table  and  in  the  corner  cupboard 
is  a  set  of  flowing  blue  Staffordshire  once 
owned  by  William  Mansur,  a  brother  of 
Franklin  Mansur.  Scattered  around  the 
room  are  many  articles  of  every  day  use 
such  as  a  dough  box,  hominy  grinder,  corn 
sheller,  apple  parer,  candlemoulds  of  sev¬ 


eral  sizes,  coffee  roaster  and  grinder,  foot- 
stoves  and  warming  pan,  as  well  as  lamps 
and  candlesticks,  and  a  fine  wrought-iron 
toaster. 

Coats-of-arms,  portraits  in  oil  of  Mary 
(Tuck)  and  Prudence  (Jewett)  Richardson 
hang  here,  as  well  as  a  wall  map  of  1832 
vintage  drawn  by  Elmira  Frost  and  show¬ 
ing  the  United  States  of  that  date. 

The  gun  over  the  fireplace  and  the  dry 
sink  are  from  the  Amos  Burton  family. 
Over  the  sink  is  a  broadside  of  1867  which 
offers  courses  in  the  Weston  High  School. 
The  common  English  course  required  a 
tuition  charge  of  $3.50,  with  Greek,  Latin 
and  other  advanced  subjects  at  $1.00  each 
per  term. 

The  Playroom 

Opening  from  the  kitchen  is  the  Play¬ 
room,  one  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  in 
the  house,  particularly  to  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration.  Here  are  toys  which  were  used  a 
hundred  or  more  years  ago  by  the  children 
of  Weston  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  small  piano  was  brought  to  Weston 
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by  Mrs.  Jay  Wilkinson  when  she  came  here 
as  a  bride.  She  was  English  by  birth,  and 
brought  the  piano  with  her  from  her  na¬ 
tive  land.  Soon  she  began  to  give  music 
lessons,  and  would  load  the  piano  into  the 
buggy,  and  thus  convey  it  to  the  outlying 
farms  where  she  gave  lessons.  The  young 
musicians  began  their  musical  education  on 
this  instrument,  but  soon  came  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  where  a  standard  sized  piano  was 
available. 

The  portrait  on  the  far  wall  was  painted 
when  Sarah  Ann  Bartlett  had  the  mumps 
and  her  parents  feared  that  she  was  going  to 
die.  But  Sarah  Ann  survived  to  a  ripe  old 
age  even  after  viewing  the  portrait. 

The  doll  house,  which  dates  from  about 
1870,  was  formerly  owned  by  Nellie  Ross, 
granddaughter  of  Emerson  Ross  who  built 
the  house  now  owned  by  Vrest  Orton.  The 
three  wheeled  carriage  and  the  doll  in  it,  a 
Mason  Taylor  product,  were  the  treasured 
possessions  of  Jennie  (Richardson)  Peck. 
The  child’s  tea-set  was  found  in  a  secret 
drawer  of  a  chest  which  belonged  to  Han¬ 
nah  (Dow)  Spaulding.  On  her  death  in 
1878  the  chest  was  given  to  her  grand¬ 
daughter  Mary  E.  Spaulding.  Over  fifty 
years  later  she  gave  the  chest  to  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  original  owner  who  found 
the  drawer  with  the  tea-set,  wooden  soldiers 
and  snuffboxes  which  it  contained. 

Several  relics  of  the  Ross  family,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  dolls  from  different  sources,  a 
small  pewter  tea-set,  and  miscellaneous  toys 
are  here  on  display,  as  well  as  an  original 
sketch  entitled  “The  Bridge  of  Life,” 
which  was  painted  by  Richard  Blossom  Far¬ 
ley,  and  later  used  as  the  basis  for  the  mu¬ 
rals  which  he  painted  for  the  headquarters 
of  the  National  Theosophist  Society  in 
Evanston,  Ill. 

The 

Willis  Kendall  Smith  Room 

This  is  the  so  called  master  bedroom 
opening  from  the  kitchen,  and  is  a  me¬ 
morial  to  Willis  Kendall  Smith,  Jr.  (1909- 
1933)  wk°  did  yeoman  service  as  one  of 


the  Weston  Players  and  as  a  director  of  the 
Weston  Community  Club.  After  his  un¬ 
timely  death  his  family  gave  this  room  as 
a  memorial  to  him  and  it  has  many  pieces 
which  he  had  inherited  as  well  as  others 
bought  from  distant  relatives. 

His  portrait  in  oil  was  painted  by  Roy 
Williams  and  shows  him  as  Bob  Acres  in 
the  Weston  production  of  The  Rivals  dur¬ 
ing  the  local  observance  of  the  George 
Washington  Bi-Centennial  in  1932.  This 
painting  provides  the  keynote  of  the  room 
with  its  blue  gray  woodwork,  red  sprigged 
wallpaper  and  off-white  hangings  of  home- 
spun  effect.  One  of  the  framed  photographs 
hanging  beyond  the  fireplace  shows  the 
entire  cast  of  this  play.  Here,  too,  are  vari¬ 
ous  items  from  the  Smith  and  Pease  fam¬ 
ilies. 

The  mantel,  displaying  the  fine  work  of 
the  early  craftsmen,  is  the  only  one  which 
is  not  original  to  the  house.  It  was  removed 
from  the  old  building  known  for-  genera¬ 
tions  as  “The  Ark,”  which  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  parlor  murals  and  In  a  photograph 
here.  Incidentally,  The  Ark  was  built  by 
Ambrose  Pease,  a  cousin  of  Kendall’s  pa¬ 
ternal  grandmother. 

The  two-drawer  blanket  chest,  stand  and 
many  of  the  small  articles  in  the  arched 
cupboards  came  from  the  Cone  and  Sweet- 
land  ancestors,  while  the  six  board  chest  is 
from  a  more  remote  ancestor,  James  Bur¬ 
ton.  The  Kendall  and  Foster  coats-of-arms 
are  displayed. 

Much  of  the  sprigged  china  in  the  cup¬ 
board  at  the  right  of  the  bed  Is  of  Farrar 
origin,  and  may  be  some  of  the  pieces  which 
Polly  (Wheeler)  Farrar  brought  from  her 
girlhood  home  in  Temple,  N.H.,  and 
placed  here  in  specially  built  cupboards  un¬ 
der  her  own  watchful  eyes  lest  some  of  her 
numerous  offspring  break  these  precious 
pieces. 

The  Bristol  vases  on  the  mantel  were 
given  by  Kenneth  Sheppard  and  came  from 
their  common  ancestors  the  Fosters.  The 
brass  chamber  sticks  came  from  the  Sweet- 
land  grandmother.  The  andirons  were 
found  in  one  of  the  bricked-in  fireplaces  in 
the  ballroom. 
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The  chair  cradle,  given  by  Martha 
(Turner)  Hatch,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  is  generally  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  unique  pieces  in  the  house. 
With  the  rack  in  place  it  serves  as  a  cradle, 
but  with  this  rack  removed  and  properly 
placed  on  the  chair  back  and  the  arm  pushed 
in  and  hooked  it  becomes  a  chair  of  the 
Boston  variety.  This  was  used  during  the 
infancy  of  Edward  Richardson  Hatch  who 
was  born  in  1856,  but  is  doubtless  much 
older. 

The  Mansur  Room 

Opening  off  the  kitchen  is  the  taproom, 
a  memorial  to  Frank  Mansur  whose  gift  of 
the  house,  where  four  generations  of  his 
family  had  lived,  made  possible  its  restora¬ 


tion  and  maintenance  as  a  historic  house 
museum. 

The  original  bar,  complete  with  counter 
and  grilled  doors,  holds  an  interesting  as¬ 
sortment  of  old  glass  and  stone  ware.  On 
one  wall  hangs  the  purple  and  gold  banner 
of  Weston’s  W.C.T.U.,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1884.  Above  it  hangs  a  group 
photograph  of  the  original  members  of  this 
societv.  Does  their  solemn  air  and  frowning 
glance  indicate  their  approval  of  the  empty 
bottles  and  lack  of  custom  in  the  bar,  or 
does  it  express  a  silent  protest  that  their 
banner  and  portraits  should  ever  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  bar,  although  it  has  been  in¬ 
active  for  well  over  a  hundred  years? 

One  of  the  most  impressive  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  house  is  the  seven  drawer 
maple  chest  which  dates  from  about  1765. 
It  is  of  Chippendale  design,  with  the  origi- 
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nal  brasses  intact,  and  was  the  property  of 
William  Mansur,  the  Revolutionary  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  family.  The  musket  and 
powder  horn,  which  he  carried  at  Benning¬ 
ton,  hang  above  the  fireplace.  Another  piece 
from  the  same  source  is  the  one  drawer 
blanket  chest  of  hard  pine,  with  ball  feet, 
which  dates  from  about  1720.  On  it  is  a 
six  piece  set  of  copper,  pewter-lined,  meas¬ 
ures  which  the  Town  of  Weston  purchased 
in  1822  and  used  as  official  measures  until 
well  into  the  present  century. 

The  coat-of-arms  and  many  portraits  of 
the  Mansur  family  are  displayed  here.  The 
most  outstanding  are  the  portraits  in  oil 
of  Franklin  and  Lois  (Walker)  Mansur, 
the  first  of  the  family  to  own  and  occupy 
the  house. 

Over  the  fireplace  are  several  fine  pieces 
of  pewter  which  were  owned  by  the  Man¬ 
sur  family,  as  were  the  footstove  and  bel¬ 
lows  just  below.  At  the  left,  and  near  the 
bar,  is  the  Mansur  recipe  for  making 
“Home  Beer”  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  elsewhere.  Near  it  hangs  the  inventory 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  with  the  prices  paid 
in  the  1850s. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a  birch  table 
owned  by  Benjamin  Patch  (1816-1898), 
maternal  grandfather  of  Frank  Mansur. 
Benjamin  Patch  cut  the  birch  tree  on  his 
own  land,  sawed  it  in  his  up-and-down  saw 
mill,  planed  the  lumber  by  hand,  and  from 
it  made  the  table  around  which  his  family 
of  fourteen  children  were  fed. 

Over  the  table,  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
hangs  a  tin  chandelier  for  eight  candles. 
This  is  one  of  three  which  Henry  Kimball, 
local  tinsmith,  made  about  1830  for  the 
dance  hall  over  what  is  now  the  Vermont 
Country  Store. 

Lois  (Walker)-  Mansur  inherited  the 
small  oval  table  of  maple  from  her  grand¬ 
mother,  Thankful  (Pierce)  Walker,  a 
cousin  of  President  Franklin  Pierce.  Al¬ 
though  Lois  had  been  schooled  since  child¬ 
hood  in  the  Yankee  virtue  of  frugality,  she 
had  a  compelling  desire  for  a  black  silk 
dress.  Her  family  repeatedly  told  her  that 
it  was  simply  a  wish  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses,  and  this  she  resented.  Soon  she  an¬ 


nounced  that  she  would  have  the  black  silk 
dress  and  earn  it  herself  regardless  of  the 
time  this  might  take.  Glance  at  the  de¬ 
termined  face  shown  in  the  portrait,  and 
you  will  realize  that  having  once  set  her 
course  nothing  could  change  her.  Her 
daughter-in-law  told  that  the  black  silk  for 
the  dress  shown  in  the  picture  was  earned 
by  the  sale  of  potato  yeast  at  a  penny  a  cup. 
Over  a  period  of  many  years  Lois  saved 
the  money  to  purchase  the  sixteen  yards 
of  required  material.  When  the  dress  was 
eventually  completed  she  wore  it  as  her 
“Sunday-go-to-meeting”  dress  for  seven¬ 
teen  years  and  was  finally  buried  in  it. 

0 

The  Hall 

The  Hall  of  the  Farrar-Mansur  House 
has  much  to  claim  the  visitor’s  attention. 
On  the  west  wall  hangs  the  1855  map  of 
Windsor  County.  This  shows  the  roads  as 
well  as  the  names  and  location  of  the  resi¬ 
dents.  Beside  it  are  coats-of-arms  of  three 
early  Weston  families— Jewett,  Whitney 
and  Webster. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  door  wav  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  parlor  are  portraits  of  Jothan 
and  Sarah  (Wilder)  Bartlett  who  removed 
to  Weston  about  1840  and  here  built  the 
house  now  owned  by  Craig  Swart.  Family 
tradition  indicates  these  portraits  were 
painted  in  Springfield  in  1839  by  an  itin¬ 
erant  artist.  The  portrait  near  the  kitchen 
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door  shows  Reuben  Lewis  Holt,  born  about 
1819.  The  schoolmaster’s  desk  was  form¬ 
erly  owned  by  Thomas  Richardson. 

At  the  left  of  the  front  door  are  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Samuel  Peabody  and  his  daughter, 
Emma  C.  Peabody.  With  the  exception  of 
five  years  these  two  served  as  town  clerks 
from  1845  until  death  of  Emma  C. 
Peabody  in  1922.  Below  is  a  sampler 
worked  by  Samuel’s  first  wife. 

Almost  all  the  articles  on  the  west  side 
of  the  hall  are  heirlooms  of  the  Gilmore 
family.  Asa  and  Lucy  (Dodge)  Gilmore 
removed  from  Amherst,  N.H.  to  Weston 
about  1795.  Here  he  built  the  last  house 
in  the  village  on  the  Landgrave  road,  and 
opposite  it  erected  cloth-dressing  mills. 
Seven  sons  and  seven  daughters  were  born 
to  the  Gilmores,  and  oil  portraits  of  three 
of  the  sons  are  here.  The  portraits  of  Asa 
Jr.,  and  Addison,  who  later  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad, 
were  painted  about  1820-25  on  wood 
panels  while  these  young  men  were  visiting 
an  uncle  in  Boston.  The  uncle  was  a  friend 
of  the  warden  of  Charlestown  State  Prison 
and  one  of  the  inmates  of  that  prison  was 
a  former  portrait  painter.  So,  the  Gilmores 
being  of  Scotch  descent,  an  arrangement  was 
made  and  the  portraits  duly  painted.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  hangs  the  portrait  of 
another  of  the  brothers,  Joseph  Albree,  who 
became  Civil  War  Governor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  as  such  made  an  enviable  record 
for  himself.  At  the  left  of  this  is  a  “Fam¬ 
ily  Register”  prepared  at  the  direction  of 
the  Governor,  and  below  this  is  a  picture  of 
Asa  D.  Gilmore,  nephew  of  the  Governor, 
and  commissioned  by  him  as  a  2nd  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  Co.  M,  New  Hampshire  Heavy 
Artillery.  At  the  time  this  commission  was 
issued  the  Governor  presented  his  nephew 
with  the  sword  which  now  hangs  above  the 
portrait.  At  the  extreme  left  is  a  facsimile 
of  the  words  of  the  familiar  old  hymn,  He 
Lealeth  Me ,  as  written  by  the  author,  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Gilmore,  a  son  of  the  Governor. 

Above  the  two  pictures  at  the  right  hangs 
a  gun  said  to  have  been  carried  by  one  of 
the  Dodge  ancestors  of  this  family  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  pewter  tea¬ 


pots,  snuffers,  and  whale  oil  lamp  on  the 
chest  were  also  owned  by  members  of  the 
Gilmore  family,  while  the  ladder-back  chair 
was  brought  to  Weston  by  Asa  Gilmore  in 
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The  bell  came  from  the  so-called  Clarks¬ 
ville  School  in  Landgrave. 

The  Parlor 

The  Parlor,  with  its  eye  tight  sliding 
shutters,  was  once  used  for  meetings  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge,  and  while  the  house  was 
an  Inn,  as  a  “Ladies  Parlor.”  Its  gray-green 
wood  work  and  soft  rose-red  floor  serve  as 
a  suitable  frame  for  the  murals  painted  by 
Roy  Williams.  These  carry  a  vivid  picture 
of  Weston  village  about  1825,  and  are 
based  on  information  from  the  manuscript 
Story  of  Weston  by  Timothy  P.  Frost  and 
Raymond  Taylor;  old  photographs,  diaries, 
memories  of  oldtime  residents  and  research 
in  the  Weston  Land  Records. 

I 

The  panel  at  the  left  of  the  door  shows 
the  Farrar-Mansur  House,  once  known  as 
the  “Old  Yellow  House.”  The  frog-pond 
has  been  transformed  into  Weston’s  beau¬ 
tiful  Common  from  which  its  tree-lined 
streets  radiate.  At  the  extreme  left  the  site 
of  the  Chamberlain  home,  reputedly  the 
first  house  in  the  village,  is  indicated.  At 
the  right  is  the  house  which  has  at  various 
times  been  owned  and  occupied  by  Ezekial 
Pease,  Oliver  Farrar,  Ira  Barton,  Seneca  and 
Horatio  Carter,  James  Spaulding  and  twice 
by  the  Taylor  family. 

II 

In  the  next  panel  on  the  right  we  see  the 
house  were  Sybil,  Amy  and  Lucy  Drury 
lived,  and  from  which  they  made  their  visi¬ 
tations  through  the  countryside  while  ply¬ 
ing  their  trade  as  tailoresses.  It  was  custo¬ 
mary  for  one  of  them  to  make  a  semi¬ 
annual  visit  during  which  she  cut,  fitted 
and  sewed  much  of  the  clothing  to  be  worn 
by  the  family  during  the  coming  season. 
In  the  foreground  the  figure  on  horseback 
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was  done  from  a  photograph  of  “Old  Dr. 
Chandler”  (1771-1853),  who  lived  on  the 
Andover  side  of  the  line.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  a  bell  hanging  from  his  horse’s 
neck  which  he  rang  as  he  passed  a  house  to 
notify  the  occupants  that  the  Doctor  was 
available  if  needed.  His  favorite  chair  and 
the  saddlebags,  which  he  carried  over  count¬ 
less  weary  miles,  are  placed  beneath  the 
panel. 

III 

Here  we  see  the  old  Gilmore  house  on 
the  Landgrave  road,  built  by  Asa  Gilmore 
about  1795-1796,  and  where  his  large  fam¬ 
ily  were  born.  The  visitor  has  seen  numer¬ 
ous  Gilmore  relics  in  the  hall,  and  much 
information  regarding  the  family  may  be 
found  under  that  heading. 

IV 

This  was  the  business  section  of  Weston, 
once  known  as  the  “Charlestown  District.” 
Aaron  Lawrence’s  blacksmith  shop  is  seen, 
thrust  into  the  bank  with  the  “Forefather’s 
Cemetery”  all  but  overhanging  it  in  the 
rear.  In  1 800  this  “Burying  Ground”  was 
purchased  hy  the  Town  from  David  Drury 
for  the  sum  of  eight  dollars.  Here  many  of 
Weston’s  pioneer  settlers  lie  buried,  includ¬ 
ing  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
War  of  1812.  Next  to  the  cemetery  stands 
“The  Ark”  where  Ambrose  Pease  operated 
a  store  from  1820  until  after  1845,  while 
his  sister,  Abigail  Negus,  a  tailoress,  lived 
in  the  house  next  door.  At  the  left  of  the 
bridge  was  the  first  schoolhouse  (1802)  in 
the  village,  with  John  Stuart’s  carding  mill 
back  of  it.  At  the  right  of  the  schoolhouse 
we  see  the  home  of  Jacob  Morgan,  a  Revo¬ 
lutionary  soldier,  for  whom  Morgan  Hill 
was  named.  This,  was  later  owned  by  Dr. 
Rogers  Smith,  and  here  two  of  his  sons 
grew  to  manhood,  Asa  D.,  who  became  pres¬ 
ident  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  Horace, 
dean  of  the  Albany  Law  School. 

V 

Here  is  the  Wilder  homestead,  built  in 
1827  by  John  Wilder,  one  of  Weston’s 
most  prominent  citizens,  and  still  owned 


and  occupied  by  his  descendants.  This 
building  also  served  as  a  postoffice  while 
Judge  Wilder  (1795-1877)  was  postmaster 
from  1829  to  1850.  At  the  right  is  the  old 
Chubbuck  house  later  known  as  the  Wilkins 
or  Fenn  house  and  in  more  recent  years  as 
the  Bolster  house. 

VI 

Over  the  mantel  is  the  old  swimming 
hole  at  the  “Big  Bridge,”  which  has  served 
generations  of  Weston  youth.  It  is  located 
on  the  farm  where  James  Taylor  (1779- 
1859)  settled  in  1807. 

VII 

“The  Union  Parish  Meeting  and  Town 
House”  was  raised  in  1 8 16,  and  holds  the 
place  of  honor  here.  Its  box  pews,  galleries 
and  high  pulpit  with  sounding  board  were 
reminiscent  of  Colonial  days.  The  interior 
of  this  building  is  vividly  portrayed  in  a 
large  painting  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
attic.  Here  the  Congregational,  Baptist, 
Universalist  and  Methodist  societies  wor¬ 
shiped  until  1838-39  when  the  first  two 
named  societies  erected  “Meeting  Houses” 
of  their  own.  Tradition  relates  that  the  so¬ 
cial  standing  of  the  first  three  societies  was 
dependent  on  the  number  of  “stove  pipe 
hat”  wearers  who  usually  attended  service. 
The  Congregational  members  were  credited 
with  nine,  the  Universalist  members  with 
seven  and  the  Baptists  with  five.  So  the 
Congregational  Church  was  conceded  high 
hat  rank,  and  it  is  one  of  their  services  here 
shown.  The  building  at  the  right  was  long 
known  as.  the  Kimball  house.  It  was  surely 
built  previous  to  1805,  on  or  near  the  site 
of  Fullerton  and  Henry’s  store,  which  also 
housed  the  first  postoffice. 

Other  items  of  interest  in  this  room  de¬ 
serve  mention.  In  the  center  of  the  room 
is  the  communion  table  which  a  Salem, 
Mass.,  church  gave  the  Weston  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  when  its  new  church  home 
was  erected  in  1839.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  room  is  the  communion  table  used  by 
the  Baptist  Society  for  many  years. 

The  piano  made  by  Jehiel  Munson,  of 
Burlington,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first 
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pianos  made  in  the  State.  Near  it  is  a  lap 
melodeon  on  a  frame,  an  advance  over  the 
earlier  model  in  the  hall. 

Here,  too,  is  the  so  called  “Alamo 
Chair,”  once  owned  by  Dr.  Amos  Pollard, 
who  took  it  with  him  when  he  removed  to 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  about  1830.  Dr.  Pol¬ 
lard  was  one  of  the  heroic  defenders  of  the 
Alamo  and  was  killed  in  its  defense  March 
6,  1836.  Shortly  after  his  death  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  son-in-law,  Josiah  and  Fanny  (Pol¬ 
lard)  Wilder  died  in  San  Antonio  leaving 
a  young  daughter,  Oella  Wilder.  On  receiv¬ 
ing  this  news  Judge  Wilder  went  to  Texas 
and  brought  back  his  orphaned  grand¬ 
daughter,  Oella.  The  return  trip  was  made 
by  sailing  vessel  and  a  few  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  came  -with  them,  among  them  the 
comb-back  Windsor  rocker  shown  here. 

In  the  dismay  case  at  the  right  of  the 
door  are  more  relics  of  early  residents  of 
Weston  and  Andover.  Among  the  more 
noteworthy  articles  we  mention  a  collection 
of  flat  silver  previously  owned  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Burton,  Mansur  and  Stannard 
families.  Some  of  this  bears  the  mark  of 
E.  J.  Bailey  who  worked  in  Woodstock, 
Ludlow  and  Rutland.  Here  are  gold  beads 
which  were  the  treasured  possessions  of 
Nancy  Ross,  and  daguerreotypes  of  Weston- 
born  Gov.  Joseph  A.  Gilmore  and  his 
cousin,  Asa  Dodge  Smith,  president  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

The  Ballroom 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  16  by  40  foot 
Ballroom,  now  known  as  the  “Farrar 
Room.”  A  bequest  of  money  and  Farrar 
and  Baldwin  heirlooms  from  Elizabeth 
(Forrester)  Miller,  a  great-granddaughter 
of  Oliver  Farrar,  with  other  items  received 
from  Miss  Zoe  Farrar,  the  Misses  Clara  and 
Lou  Barton  and  the  heirs  of  John  Bryant, 
have  brought  together  the  furnishings  of 
this  room. 

For  several  decades  the  room  served  the 
growing  community  not  only  as  a  ballroom, 
but  as  a  courtroom,  for  Weston’s  first  Old 
Home  Day  Ball  in  1853,  and  for  the  re¬ 


union  of  the  Farrar  clan  in  i860.  Amateur 
plays  were  produced  here  in  the  1820s, 
probably  the  beginning  of  Weston’s  long 
theatrical  tradition. 

The  Chickering  piano,  once  owned  by 
Angelia  Baldwin,  made  the  long  trek  west¬ 
ward  with  pioneering  Farrars,  only  to  re¬ 
turn  to  its  original  home  as  the  bequest  of 
Mrs.  Miller.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  original  lamps  are  still  in  their  ac¬ 
customed  place,  ready  for  service. 

Here  are  two  pieces,  a  secretary  desk 
and  a  chest  of  drawers  made  by  Joshua 
Baldwin,  son-in-law  of  Oliver  Farrar  and 
the  local  cabinetmaker.  A  pedigree  chart 
of  the  English  ancestors  of  the  Farrars  and 
coats-of-arms  of  the  Farrar,  Baldwin  and 
Bryant  families  are  here. 

A  table  and  child’s  rocking  chair  are 
from  the  Bryant  family.  Portraits  of  Polly 
(Wheeler)  Farrar,  Julia  (Baldwin)  Forres¬ 
ter,  Elizabeth  (Forrester)  Miller,  Zoe  Far¬ 
rar,  Fernando  Farrar  Franklin  and  Betsey 
(Wiley)  Farrar  hang  on  the  walls. 

One  of  the  dresses,  of  green  and  rose 
silk,  with  full  skirt,  tight  waist  and  flowing 
sleeves,  was  worn  by  Sally  Maria  (Warner) 
Farrar  at  a  Presidential  ball  in  the  1850s. 
It  appears  in  the  picture  of  the  Old  Home 
Day  Ball  on  the  rear  wall.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  describe  the  dresses  on  display. 
Because  of  the  many  costumes  available  the 
dresses  on  the  mannequins  are  frequently 
changed. 

Over  the  sofa,  which,  with  one  of  the 
console  tables,  is  of  Wiley  origin,  is  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  Roy  Williams  depicting  the  first 
Old  Home  Day  Ball  held  here  in  1853. 
Most  of  the  figures  shown  in  it  are  actual 
portraits  of  people  living  here  at  that  time. 
A  key  drawing  enables  the  visitors  to 
identify  the  dancers. 

A  large  group  portrait  of  Andover-born 
Dr.  Putnam  Burton  and  his  wife,  Rosamer 
(Puffer),  with  their  children,  hangs  above 
the  fireplace  at  the  east  end  of  the  room. 
Collections  of  combs,  bags,  snuffboxes  and 
other  miscellaneous  articles  are  in  cases 
scattered  around  the  room. 

A  short  passage  way  leading  from  this 
room  to  the  adjoining  library  contains  many 
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relics  of  the  Civil  War.  In  this  War  ninety- 
two  Weston  men,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  9 1 1 ,  served  in  the  Union  forces.  One 
native-born  Westonian  was  taken  to  Texas 
as  an  infant,  and  later  served  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army  as  a  Captain.  The  tattered 
banner  of  the  local  G.A.R.,  and  the  hand¬ 
made  flag  with  which  Nancy  Burton  sig¬ 
nalized  a  Union  victory  are  treasured  relics 
here.  Numerous  swords,  canteens  and  Ros¬ 
ters  of  Companies  in  which  local  men 
served  cover  the  walls. 

A  collection  of  playbills  andjprograms  of 
local  entertainments  are  on  panels  hanging 
in  the  ballroom.  These  span  the  period 
from  the  1850s  to  the  present  day,  thus 
showing  Weston’s  long  established  interest 
in  things  theatrical. 

Here  is  a  chair  which  once  belonged  to 
General  Israel  Putnam,  whose  almost  legen¬ 
dary  exploits  during  the  French  and  In¬ 
dian  and  Revolutionary  Wars  are  familiar 
to  every  schoolboy.  This  chair  was  in¬ 
herited  by  the  General’s  daughter,  Hannah, 
who  married  John  Dana.  It  descended 
through  this  family  to  Katherine  (Miner) 
Flagg  who  gave  it  to  the  Farrar-Mansur 

House. 

The  Library 

The  Library  is  a  memorial  to  the  Spauld¬ 
ing,  Taylor,  Shattuck  and  Bolster  families, 
and  contains  the  pictorial  map  of  Weston 
and  Andover  which  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  exhibits  in  the  house.  This,  as 
well  as  the  parlor  murals,  was  painted  by 
Roy  Williams. 

Here,  too,  are  many  original  records  and 
documents  of  inestimable  value  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  local  history.  Among  these  are  the 
records  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Weston,  which  was  the  first  church  or¬ 
ganized  in  old  Andover;  records  of  several 
of  the  twelve  District  Schools  which  once 
provided  education  for  well  over  400 
“scholars.”  Austin  Adams,  who  later  served 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court, 
wrote  a  History  of  Weston  about  1840  and 
this  is  here  on  display.  It  is  in  the  form  of 


a  scroll  about  four  feet  in  length  and  writ¬ 
ten  on  both  sides.  The  records  and  one  of 
the  original  volumes  of  the  V/eston  Social 
Library,  which  was  organized  in  1822;  old 
maps  and  copies  of  the  Andover  charter  of 
1761,  and  a  complete  file  of  the  Weston 
Town  Re  forts  are  here  as  well  as  the  En¬ 
gineers*  Refort  on  the  West  River  Route  of 
1844.  There  is  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  family  Bibles  which  prove  the  ancestry 
of  many  local  families  to  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  forefathers.  Copies  of  the 
Warner  Centennial ,  The  Great  Mt.  Holly 
Scandal,  are  among  the  wealth  of  material 
concerning  the  history  of  Weston  and  its 
people. 

Old  account  books  offer  the  student  an 
insight  into  the  life  of  Vermont  residents 
in  the  early  1800s,  as  well  as  what  they 
bought  and  the  prices  they  paid  for  the 
necessities  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  those 
days.  Letters  from  Vermonters  who  had  be¬ 
come  pioneers  in  the  mid-west  well  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  contain  much  of  interest 
regarding  the  hardships  and  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  this  new  land  was  settled. 

As  for  heirlooms  of  the  four  closely  re¬ 
lated  families  which  have  given  their 
names  to  this  room,  they  are  legion.  Coats- 
of-arms  attributed  to  the  Spaulding,  Taylor, 
Shattuck  and  Bolster  families  are  here,^  as 
well  as  many  portraits.  Two  chairs  which 
Deacon  Parker  Shattuck  brought  with  him 
from  his  native  Temple,  N.H.,  in  1802; 
his  cider  pitcher,  document  box  and  candle- 
moulds  are  shown.  Two  chairs  and  a  curly 
maple  drop-leaf  table  were  once  owned  by 
David  Bolster.  China  and  many  small  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  cabinets,  with  the  oval  framed 
portrait  of  Mary  (Towne)  Taylor  which 
was  taken  on  her  90th  birthday,  represent 
this  family.  A  granddaughter,  residing  on 
the  Pacific  coast  saw  this  picture  and  re¬ 
marked  that  she  was  present  when  it  was 
taken,  and  then  In  a  reminiscent  mood  she 
continued,  “Grandmother  always  knew  her 
own  mind  and  intended  the  family  to 
know  it,  too.” 

A  cherry  drop-leaf  table,  with  furniture 
In  the  nearby  bedroom,  are  from  the 
Spaulding  family,  and  a  record  in  sampler 
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form  of  the  Works  family  from  which 
came  Eliza,  second  wife  of  Simeon  D. 
Spaulding,  hangs  on  the  wall. 

The  hanging  bronze  whale  oil  lamps 
were,  with  the  communion  table  in  the 
parlor,  gifts  from  a  Salem,  Mass.,  church 
to  the  Weston  Congregational  Church  in 
i839* 

The  historical  data  on  which  the  pic¬ 
torial  map  is  based  were  drawn  from  the 
same  sources  which  provided  material  for 
the  murals  in  the  parlor.  On  this  map  are 
tablets  bearing  the  names  of  many  of  the 
early  settlers,  with  their  places  of  residence 
indicated,  as  well  as  Revolutionary  or  1812 
service  shown. 

Amusing  bits  of  folklore,  and  the  sites 
of  local  happenings  such  as  the  birth  place 
of  the  first  white  child,  the  location  of  the 
first  town  meeting  of  Andover,  and  the 
route  taken  by  the  Revolutionary  soldiers 
en  route  to  Bennington— these  as  well  as 
local  place  names  are  here  for  future  gen¬ 
erations  to  study  and  enjoy. 

A  more  comprehensive  account  of  the 
events  here  indicated  will  be  found  near 
the  map,  and  are  well  worth  reading,  but 
would  take  too  much  space  if  printed  here. 
The  border  of  the  map  is  made  up  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  many  of  the  old  buildings  which 
were  once  prominent  parts  of  the  local  pic¬ 
ture.  The  lower  border  shows,  “The  March 
of  Progress”  from  the  pioneer  settler  lead¬ 
ing  his  heavily  laden  horse  through  later 
modes  of  travel  to  the  automobile. 


The  Attic 

The  Attic  of  the  Farrar-Mansur  House 
contains  the  usual  assortment  of  odds  and 
ends  to  be.  found  in  any  self-respecting 
New  England  attic,  and,  in  addition,  several 
interesting  collections. 

At  the  right  of  the  door  as  one  enters 
from  the  stairway  is  a  collection  of  old 
swords  and  guns  carried  by  men  from  this 
vicinity  in  the  Revolution,  the  War  of 
1812,  and  the  Civil  War.  Hanging  among 
these  is  a  rapier  which  Jonathan  Burton 
captured  from  a  French  officer  at  the  Siege 


of  Louisburg.  Canteens,  knapsacks,  bayonets 
and  powderhorns  help  to  round  out  a  col¬ 
lection  which  spans  over  two-hundred  years 
of  American  history.  Nearby  hangs  a  drum 
of  Civil  War  vintage. 

Stoneware  jugs,  jars  and  churns  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  and  sizes  are  here,  many  of  them 
products  of  the  potters  of  nearby  Benning¬ 
ton  in  the  mid-l8oos.  A  cobbler’s  bench, 
complete  with  tools,  a  corn  sheller  made 
from  a  hollowed  log,  cheese  press  and 
kettles  and  kitchen  ware  are  grouped  around 
the  huge  chimney  in  the  center.  From  the 
beams  hang  a  pod  auger,  sap  yoke,  lanterns 
of  several  kinds,  and  near  the  loom  is  a  so- 
called  loom  light  which  is  said  to  date 
from  about  1 700. 

In  one  corner  of  the  attic  is  the  loom 
which  Minerva  Gale  used  for  many  years, 
and  above  it  hangs  a  panel  with  samples  of 
the  oldtime  patterns  used  to  weave  the 
coverlets  which  are  now  collectors  items. 

On  the  back  wall  hangs  a  painting  of  the 
interior  of  the  Union  Parish  Meeting  and 
Town  House  showing  the  square  pews,  high 
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pulpit  and  gallery  of  early  days.  About  1870 
a  floor  was  laid  across  the  building  on  a 
level  with  the  gallery,  and  the  second  story 
has  since  been  used  as  the  house  of  worship 
of  the  Methodist  society,  while  the  lower 
floor  continues  to  be  used  as  a  Town  Hall. 
This  change  left  few  traces  of  the  original 
appearance  of  the  interior,  and  the  quest 
for  information  regarding  this  soon  nar¬ 
rowed  to  three  elderly  women  who  had 
used  it  as  a  playroom  prior  to  its  division. 
Many  pencil  sketches  were  made  and  cor¬ 
rected  before  two  of  these  women  agreed 
that  the  final  sketch  was  correct  in  all  save 
some  minor  point,  but  what  this  might  be 
they  were  unable  to  determine.  This  sketch 
was  then  taken  to  the  third  of  the  group, 
who  lived  in  a  neighboring  town.  After  a 
minute’s  scrutiny  she  remarked,  “If  you 
will  turn  that  angel  tail  end  to,  it  will  be 
all  right.”  So  the  figure  of  the  flying  angel 
over  the  pulpit  was  reversed  and  the  sketch 
again  submitted  to  the  first  two  who  at  once 
pronounced  it  correct  in  every  detail,  altho 
unable  to  say  just  what  had  been  changed. 

Beneath  the  painting  is  a  collection  of 
tools  for  making  wooden  bowls.  These  were 
originally  the  property  of  Ezekiel  Love j  oy. 
In  the  nearby  corner  cabinet  is  a  figure 
wearing  the  band  uniform  long  used  by 
Frank  Lovejoy.  Grouped  around  it  are 
several  of  the  wind  instruments  used,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  music  composed  by  John 
Waite,  organizer  and  first  director  of  the 
Weston  Cornet  Band,  whose  big  bass  dram 
hangs  near. 

On  another  wall  is  a  group  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  old  buildings  of  the  town  which 
have  long  since  disappeared,  but  which 
once  held  an  important  place  in  the  life  of 
the  community. 

High  up  in  the  gable  of  the  ancient 
structure  is  the  “hired  man’s  loft.”  The 
low,  narrow  bed  with  its  straw  tick  and 
feather  bed  supported  by  the  interlaced 
cords,  is  covered  by  the  bright-hued  quilts 
which  were  the  pride  of  every  early  house¬ 
wife.  A  low  chest  and  a  straight-backed 
chair  complete  the  furnishings  with  a  few 
garments  hung  on  the  rough  walls.  It  is 
said  that  the  hired  man’s  bed  was  so  placed 


that  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of 
summer  would  encourage  him  to  rise  early 
and  begin  his  long  day  of  toil  and  so  earn 
the  $10  a  month,  and  “keep,”  which  was 
the  usual  pay. 

Two  cases  deserve  special  mention.  One 
contains  many  pieces  of  silver  which  were 
owned  by  the  Farrar,  Baldwin  and  Bryant 
families,  with  a  pewter  teapot  which  was 
a  long-cherished  possession  of  Polly  Farrar. 
Here,  too,  is  a  china  plate  from  a  set  made 
for  Louis  Phillipe  of  France  (1773-1850). 
The  second  case  contains  an  early  Paisley 
shawl,  and  two  wedding  vests  of  the  1850 
period,  one  of  white  brocaded  satin  and 
the  other  of  green  velvet. 

The  Yellow  Bedroom 

The  corner  bedroom  off  the  attic,  often 
called  the  Yellow  Bedroom,  has  several 
items  of  local  interest,  and  presents  an  au¬ 
thentic  picture  of  the  simplicity  with  which 
the  rooms  of  the  early  1800s  were  fur¬ 
nished  in  this  vicinity. 

Abel  Rideout,  a  local  cabinet  maker, 
made  the  curly-maple  and  cherry  Empire 
“bureau”  from  native  wood  previous  to 
1845,  an^  became  part  of  the  furnishings 
of  his  new  home  when  he  was  married  that 
year. 

Over  the  bureau  hangs  a  mirror  which 
adorned  the  parlor  of  the  Baldwin-Bryant 
homestead  for  several  generations. 

The  sheets  and  pillow  cases  on  the  bed, 
which  is  of  Mansur  origin,  were  made 
from  linen  spun  and  woven  by  a  daughter 
of  Vermont’s  first  Governor,  Thomas 
Chittenden,  while  the  blue  and  white  cov¬ 
erlet  was  handw’oven  by  Mrs.  Artemas  Kirk, 
a  so-called  “master  weaver”  located  north 
of  Weston  village.  This  was  woven  about 
1830,  and  was  used  in  the  family  of  Jothan 
and  Sarah  (Wilder)  Bartlett  for  many  years. 

The  trundle  bed  was  found  in  the  attic 
of  the  old  Taylor  homestead,  but  its  early 
history  is  unknown,  as  is  the  history  of  the 
hooded  cradle  nearby.  The  dull  yellow 
quilt  which  covers  the  trundle  bed  was  part 
of  the  wedding  outfit  of  Hannah  Dow  of 
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Hollis,  N.H.,  when  she  married  Simeon 
Spaulding  and  removed  to  Weston  in  1814. 
Hannah  spun  and  wove  the  material  for 
this  quilt,  and  quilted  it  in  the  elaborate 
pattern  still  plainly  visible.  The  sampler 
hanging  above  the  bed  has  something  of  a 
dual  personality,  as  Hannah  worked  the 
center  part  about  1800,  including  the 
names  of  her  “honored  father  and  mother” 
as  well  as  their  children.  But  the  sampler 
was  left  unfinished  until  1835  when  her 
daughter,  Abigail  Spaulding,  embroidered 
the  floral  decoration,  added  the  border,  her 
name  and  date  in  the  lower  center. 

The  drop-leaf  stand  of  cherry  and  the 
Windsor  chair,  which  with  the  sampler  are 
on  loan,  were  part  of  the  “setting  out” 
which  Hannah  Dow  received  from  her 
father  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Other 
heirlooms  from  the  Dow  and  Spaulding 
families  may  be  seen  in  the  library  next 
door. 


Oldtime  Remedies 


The  arrival  of  the  early  settlers  was 
soon  followed  by  the  need  for  help  in  car¬ 
ing  for  illness,  wounds,  childbirth  and 
death.  Betsey  (Witt)  Rogers,  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  medicine  was  derived  from  the 
Indian  medicine  men  near  her  native  Marl¬ 
borough,  Mass.,  soon  gained  recognition  as 
the  “Indian  Doctor  Woman”  or  herb  doc¬ 
tor.  As  such  she  served  a  wide  territory  un¬ 
til  Dr.  Peter  Allen  became  the  first  quali¬ 
fied  physician  in  the  infant  settlement. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  corner  drug 
store  to  fill  prescriptions,  and  Betsey,  like 
others  of  her  kind,  was  dependent  on  her 
own  knowledge  and  resources  in  raising  and 
collecting  the  required  herbs,  barks,  roots 
and  other  “simples”  to  prepare  the  remedies 
of  that  day.  These,  with  the  ever-ready 
lancets  for  bleeding  the  patient,  were  kept 
packed  and  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Many  of  the  more  common  remedies  of 
that  time  are  now  regarded  as  amusing  or 
revolting,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  they 
served  their  purpose  possibly  aided  by  a 


great  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  “Doctor 
Woman.”  Family  tradition  has  handed 
down  two  of  Betsey’s  favorite  remedies,  but 
time  has  dimmed  the  memory  and  just 
which  of  the  following  may  be  attributed 
to  Betsey  and  her  Indian  lore  are  now  un¬ 
certain.  1  have  my  choice,  and  you  may 
choose  your  favorites  to  use  for  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  own  family  or  prescribe  for 
your  dearest  enemy. 

Pin  cherry  bark  was  steeped  and  the 
liquid  was  mixed  with  honey  and  the  pitch 
from  the  Balsam  tree  to  make  a  widely- 
used  nought  syrup.  Others  raised  horehound 
in  their  herb  gardens  and  mixed  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  this  with  honey  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

Severe  colds  and  “lung  fever”  required 
heroic  measures,  and  quantities  of  Jack-in- 
the-pulpit  bulbs  were  stored  over  winter  in 
sand,  horseradish  leaves  preserved  in  brine, 
and  abundant  quantities  of  sage  and  catnip 
dried  for  use  in  this  and  other  cases.  The 
bulbs  were  crushed  or  beaten  to  a  pulp  and 
used  as  a  poultice  on  the  lungs.  The  horse¬ 
radish  leaves  were  steeped  in  hot  vinegar 
and  bound  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  while 
copious  doses  of  hot  sage  or  catnip  tea  were 
administered  to  make  the  patient  sweat.  The 
eventual  recovery  may  have  been  due  to 
the  skill  of  the  “Doctor  Woman”  or  the 
strong  constitution  of  the  patient. 

Many  a  small  boy  was  sent  to  the  woods 
with  instructions  to  search  for  the  small 
glossy  leaves  like  miniature  strawberries. 
These  grew  in  moss  beneath  evergreen  trees 
and  quantities  of  the  yellow  thread-like 
roots,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  “Gold 
Thread”  were  to  be  pulled.  These  were 
washed  and  dried  and  stored  away  as  a  sure 
cure  for  canker  or  sore  mouth. 

If  a  surfeit  of  salt  pork,  milk  gravy  and 
potatoes,  varied  at  times  by  sausage  or  other 
salt  meat,  caused  a  loss  of  appetite  in  the 
spring  the  store  of  dried  herbs  hanging  in 
the  attic  was  raided.  An  abundant  supply  of 
thoroughwort  was  brought  forth,  and  large 
doses  of  this  bitter-as-gall  infusion  were 
forced  on  all  the  household.  Needless  to 
say  that  salt  pork  and  its  kindred  tasted  like 
the  ambrosia  of  the  gods  as  a  result. 
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Did  a  neighbor’s  boy  suffer  from  what 
might  be  diagnosed  as  epilepsy?  White  hen 
manure  was  gathered  in  the  new  of  the 
moon.  It  was  carefully  dried,  then  pounded 
to  powder  in  the  ever-useful  mortar  and 
pestle.  This  was  mixed  with  honey  and 
made  into  generous  sized  pills.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  victim  was  forced  to  swallow  four 
of  these  daily  and  so  recover. 

If  in  need  of  a  laxative,  the  root  of  the 
ordinary  rhubarb  was  oft-times  carried  in 
the  pocket  in  dried  form  and  chewed  as 
required. 

A  little-known  but  potent  cure  for  liver 
or  gall  bladder  trouble  was  found  in  the 
membrane  lining  a  hen’s  gizzard.  This  was 
removed,  washed,  dried  and  powdered  for 
use  when  needed.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
unusually  effective. 

Should  one  step  on  a  rusty  nail  with 
consequent  danger  of  lockjaw  there  was  no 
chance  of  receiving  a  tetanus  shot.  Instead 
a  slice  of  salt  pork  was  firmly  bound  over 
the  puncture  and  renewed  until  the  wound 
was  healed. 

Epidemics  of  measles  were  viewed  with 
alarm.  Should  the  resulting  rash  fail  to  ap¬ 
pear  when  expected,  sheep  manure  was 
steeped  in  cider  and  the  brew  given  peri¬ 
odically  until  the  patient  was  sufficiently 
spotted  to  suit  the  attendant.  This  remedy 
was  used  in  rural  districts  until  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Two  liniments  were  popular  in  early 
days,  and  both  were  made  from  material 
which  was  readily  accessible.  Possibly  that 
most  frequently  used  was  wormwood 
steeped  in  vinegar.  The  buds  of  the  balm 
o’Gilead  tree  were  placed'  in  grain  alcohol, 
or  sometimes  in  vinegar,  to  form  what  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  lini¬ 
ments. 

Another  remedy  for  stiff  or  aching  joints 
called  for  two  cups  of  angle  or  fish  worms. 
These  were  washed  and  placed  in  a  bowl 
and  covered  with  warm  mutton  tallow,  then 
placed  in  the  sun  to  ripen.  When  ripe 
enough  so  that  they  could  be  stirred  into 
the  tallow  without  leaving  lumps  they  were 
ready  to  apply  as  a  salve  on  rheumatic 
joints. 


The  vapor  from  boiling  vinegar  was 
used  for  any  bronchial  trouble;  a  red 
woolen  thread  was  worn  around  the  throat 
to  prevent  nose  bleed;  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  molasses  was  a  household  remedy  for 
cleansing  the  blood  in  the  spring.  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  sorrell 
were  crushed  in  the  hands  and  left  on  a 
pewter  plate  until  sufficient  amounts  of 
the  sour  juice  accumulated  to  cover  a  can¬ 
cer  and  the  immediate  surroundings.  The 
juice  of  the  high  cranberry  was  mixed  with 
gin  and  used  as  a  lotion  to  cure  what  was 
then  known  as  salt  rheum. 

As  late  as  the  1890s  two  Weston  resi¬ 
dents  were  making  and  selling  remedies 
which  were  favorably  known  and  used  over 
a  wide  area.  Mrs.  Deane’s  salve  was  made 
in  stick  form,  and  melted  over  a  candle 
flame.  The  needed  quantity  was  then 
smeared  on  a  piece  of  muslin  and  applied 
on  a  wound  or  cut.  This  had  great  healing 
powers  and  drew  out  all  impurities.  Only 
four  of  the  ingredients  used  in  its  manu¬ 
facture  are  now  known-resin,  mutton 
tallow,  laudanum  and  brandy.  Parker  T. 
Shattuck  manufactured  a  fiery  liquid  known 
as  “Shattuck’s  Pain  Killer.”  A  half  tea 
spoonful  of  this  in  a  half  cup  of  hot  water, 
sugared  to  taste,  was  a  proven  cure  for  colic 
or  gas  pains,  as  the  writer  can  personally 
attest. 

But  the  space  allotted  to  “Oldtime  Rem¬ 
edies”  has  been  more  than  filled.  If  you 
have  tried  each  and  all  of  those  recorded 
here  and  failed  to  find  relief  we  suggest 
that  you  consult  your  family  physician  or 
enter  the  nearest  hospital  for  observation. 


Vittles  &  Drink 
of  Early  Days 

Food,  shelter  and  clothing  were  the 
imperative  need  of  the  early  settlers,  and 
they  proceeded  to  supply  these  in  ways 
which  now  seem  primitive  but  were  most 
effective. 

From  their  former  homes  in  Connecti- 
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cut,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
many  of  these  settlers  brought  a  cow,  one 
or  more  pigs  and  a  few  hens.  They  also 
brought  seed  for  planting-— -corn,  beans, 
peas,  pumpkin,  and  squash,  with  sage,  basil 
and  savory  for  flavoring.  Few  potatoes  were 
planted  at  first. 

As  clearings  were  made  in  the  virgin 
forests,  the  logs  not  required  for  building 
the  small,  rough  cabins  were  burned  where 
the  trees  fell,  and  the  resulting  ashes  made 
excellent  fertilizer  on  which  heavy  crops 
of  these  same  vegetables  were  raised. 

In  many  of  these  families  a  favorite  and 
easily-prepared  dish,  which  supplemented 
the  abundant  supply  of  fish  and  game,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  large  pumpkin  or  squash,  cut 
to  allow  the  removal  of  the  seeds.  The  seed 
cavity  was  then  filled  with  milk  to  which 
a  few  beaten  eggs  and  some  maple  sugar  or 
honey  were  added.  It  was  then  baked  in 
one  of  the  crude,  stone  ovens  which  were 
necessary  adjuncts  of  very  home. 

Corn,  too,  was  one  of  the  important 
crops.  Parched,  Indian-fashion,  hulled  or 
coarsely  ground  for  hominy,  it  was  eaten 
with  milk.  Cooked  with  beans  it  became 
succotash.  Oft  times  the  green  corn  was 
boiled  and  then  cut  from  the  cobs  and  dried 
to  provide  a  favorite  vegetable  during  the 
winter  months.  A  finer  ground  meal  pro¬ 
vided  hasty  pudding  or  mush,  johnny  cake, 
and  the  more  appetizing  Indian  pudding. 
An  oldtime  recipe  follows: 

INDIAN  PUDDING 
2  cups  sweet  milk  I  / %  cup  maple  syrup 
1/4  cup  corn  meal  or  molasses 

1  /  4  tsp.  salt  -  I  egg 

2  tbs.  butter  1/4  tsp.  cinnamon 

1/3  cup  raisins 

Bring  milk,  butter  and  salt  to  boiling 
point.  Stir  into  this  the  meal  and  cook 
for  15  to  20  minutes.  Add  beaten  egg, 
syrup  or  molasses,  spices  and  raisins 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  for  two 
hours  or  more.  Serve  with  cream. 

Another  crop  which  was  easily  grown, 
stored  and  cooked  was  the  common  yellow- 
eye  bean.  Baked  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 


salt  pork  and  molasses  and  served  with  the 
familiar  brown  bread,  it  was  a  typical  New 
England  dish.  Made  into  bean  soup  it  pro¬ 
vided  food  for  the  youthful  and  the  aged. 

Apple  trees  were  raised  from  seed  as 
well  as  from  young  seedlings  brought  from 
the  older  settlements.  Soon  numerous  or¬ 
chards  were  in  bearing  and  the  harvest 
from  these  was  used  in  infinite  variety.  The 
fresh  apples  were  stored  for  winter  use  and 
to  make  the  ever-popular  apple  pies.  An 
apple  paring  was  one  of  the  social  events 
of  the  fall  season.  The  neighbors  gathered 
and  sometimes  pared  and  sliced  several  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples.  A  portion  of  these  were 
strung  on  linen  thread  and  then  hung  from 
the  kitchen  or  attic  rafters  to  dry.  This  pro¬ 
vided  the  filling  for  dried  apple  pies  when 
fresh  apples  were  not  available.  The  old 
time  russet  apple  was  often  kept  well  into 
the  following  summer  by  digging  a  size¬ 
able  hole  in  sandy  soil,  lining  this  with 
straw  and  placing  therein  a  bushel  or  more 
of  the  russets  which  were  then  covered 
with  more  straw  and  buried  several  feet 
deep  in  the  soil  to  await  the  arrival  of  bare 
ground,  and  their  emergence  from  their 
winter  sleep  in  almost  perfect  condition. 
Numerous  cider  mills  dotted  the  country 
side  and  were  in  almost  constant  use  during 
the  fall  months.  This  not  only  provided  a 
potent  beverage  which  helped  to  “raise” 
many  a  house  or  barn,  but  the  sweet  cider 
was  boiled  and  then  used  in  the  preparation 
of  cider  jelly,  boiled  cider  apple  sauce  and 
mince  meat. 

The  Cragin,  Holden,  Spaulding  and 
Blanchard  families  came  from  the  New 
Hampshire-Massachusetts  border  towns  and 
formed  a  closely-knit  community  on  what 
is  yet  known  as  Holden  Hill.  Each  of  these 
families  started  orchards  which  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  bear  in  the  early  1820s.  One 
fall  the  annual  flight  of  wild  pigeons  se¬ 
lected  these  orchards  for  their  over  night 
rest.  Their  weight  was  so  great  that  many 
of  the  branches  were  broken  from  the 
young  trees  and  the  orchards  nearly  ruined. 
Angered  by  this  destruction  the  usual 
“catch”  of  the  pigeons  was  increased  and 
the  women  and  girls  on  the  Hdl  spun  quan- 


tities  of  linen  thread,  knotted  it  into  a  net 
some  twenty  by  sixty  feet  in  size.  Then  the 
young  lads  manned  the  net  which  was  lib¬ 
erally  baited  with  grain,  and  when  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  birds  were  in  place  they 
would  spring  the  net  often  securing  from 
fifty  to  six  hundred  pigeons  at  a  single 
throw.  These  were  dressed  and  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  families.  Some  were  used  while 
fresh,  but  many  were  lightly  smoked  and 
packed  in  brine  to  provide  the  means  for 
many  a  pigeon  pie  during  the  coming  year. 
The  surplus  were  taken  to  the  village  and 
there  sold.  My  great-grandmother  was 
credited  with  making  the  largest  purchases 
and  paying  the  highest  prices.  Being  un¬ 
usually  generous  she  paid  twelve  cents  a 
dozen  for  the  dressed  birds. 

Late  November  and  early  December  was 
possibly  one  of  the  busiest  seasons  of  the 
year.  Then  the  cattle  and  swine  which  had 
been  fattened  for  the  winter’s  supply  were 
killed  and  the  meat  preserved  by  smoking, 
salting,  drying  or  pickling.  This  was  neces¬ 
sary  as  there  was  no  way  of  keeping  the 
fresh  meat.  Sausage  was  made  in  quantity, 
and  often  frozen  for  later  use.  Lard  was 
tried  out  and  head  cheese  made.  Usually  a 
beef  heart  was  used  as  the  basis  for  mince 
meat.  The  pork  “middlins”  were  packed  in 
barrels  with  quantities  of  coarse  salt  and 
could  then  be  kept  indefinitely.  This  was 
used  as  needed  for  baked  beans  and  season¬ 
ing  many  vegetables.  Fried  salt  pork  with 
milk  gravy  and  potatoes,  made  a  standard 
meal,  to  be  “topped  off”  with  apple  pie 
and  cheese.  It  was  sometimes  used  for 
shortening  as  witness  this  recipe  for 

PORK  CAKE 

I  cup  chopped  salt  pork  I  egg 

I  cup  raisins,  chopped  I  cup  currants 

i  cup  hot  water  I  cup  molasses 

I  cup  sugar  i  i  /  z  tsp.  soda 

Spice  to  taste  and  add  flour  to  make 

quite  thick.  Bake  in  large  tin. 

Every  housewife  strove  to  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  cheese  making,  and  the  supply  of 
cheese  was  surprisingly  large  and  good. 
However,  the  making  of  cheese  was  a  never- 


ending  care  from  the  time  the  milk  was 
set  to  warm  and  curdle,  followed  by  break¬ 
ing  and  salting  the  curds  in  the  cheese 
basket  before  placing  them  in  the  press 
where  they  were  subject  to  pressure  for  sev- 
ral  days.  After  this  they  were  placed  on 
the  cheese  ladders  to  be  turned  and  re¬ 
turned  and  rubbed  with  butter  and  more 
salt.  Making  butter  also  required  much  skill. 
During  the  summer  montta  a  large  supply 
was  often  packed  away  in  tubs  to  be  stored 
in  the  coldest  part  of  the  cellar  for  winter 
use.  Cream  and  milk  were  used  in  many 
ways,  and  bread  and  milk,  hominy  and 
milk,  popped  corn  and  milk  as  well  as  the 
familiar  hasty  pudding  or  mush  were  used 
with  milk  for  many  a  supper  in  olden  days. 

Maple  syrup  and  sugar  and  wild  honey 
provided  much  of  the  “sweet”  for  house¬ 
hold  use.  From  the  honey  a  potent  drink 
variously  known  as  methiglin  or  mead  was 
made  by  combining  honey,  yeast  and  water 
some  times  flavored  with  ginger  and  hops. 
Blackberries,  elderberries  and  choke  cher¬ 
ries  were  used  to  make  wine,  some  of  which 
was  said  to  have  a  high  alcoholic  content. 

From  1820  to  about  1835  at  least  one 
local  man  bought  farm  produce,  including 
butter,  maple  products,  salt  meat  and  furs, 
and  carted  them  to  Boston  where  they  were 
exchanged  for  salt  codfish,  then  considered 
a  delicacy,  calico,  spices,  tobacco  and  the 
all-important  molasses.  At  that  time  a  still 
was  in  operation  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town,  and  there  much  of  this  was  distilled 
and  made  into  mm  for  local  consumption. 

Beside  the  fireplace  in  the  Mansur  room 
hangs  a  recipe  which  one  of  the  brothers 
of  Franklin  Mansur  took  with  him  when 
he  removed  to  Wisconsin  about  1830.  A 
few  years  ago  this  recipe  was  returned  with 
other  family  heirlooms  and  is  given  here: 

TO  MAKE  HOME  BEER 

Take  a  quantity  of  barley,  soak  it  24 
hours  then  put  it  into  a  close  round 
heap  and  leave  it  so  until  it  is  warmer 
than  blood  heat  then  spread  it  by  de¬ 
grees  on  the  floor  until  it  is  cool  then 
dose  it  up  for  24  hours  more  to  give 
it  a  chance  to  get  a  little  warm  and 
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spread  it  down  as  it  heats  it  will  take 
as  much  as  ten  days  to  compleat  the 
foregoing  procefs  then  dry  it  by  a  fire 
or  a  kiln  until  it  is  dry  then  crack  or 
break  it  then  scald  it  in  a  vessel  and 
draw  it  off  and  boil  it  until  strong 
enough  then  set  it  off  to  cool  when  at 
blood  heat  put  it  into  a  cask  and  put 
one  gill  of  yeast  to  four  or  five  gal¬ 
lons  and  let  it  ferment. 

Although  the  New  England  Boiled  Din¬ 
ner  has  survived  the  passage  of  years,  some 
of  the  more  common  foods  of  the  early 
1800s  are  unknown  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  So  fried  pies,  buckwheat  flapjacks, 
small  new  potatoes  cooked  with  green  peas 
and  served  as  a  one-dish  meal,  salt  pork 
soup  and  Training  Day  Ginger  Bread  may 
have  an  alien  sound  to  the  average  citizen. 

Previous  to  the  Civil  War  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  in  June  was  observed  as  June  Training 
Day,  and  every  able-bodied  man  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  45  years  was  required 
to  appear  at  the  Training  Field  at  9  a.m., 
arnted  and  equipped  as  the  law  required. 
This  brought  not  only  the  male  members 
of  the  family,  but  the  youths  and  older 
men,  not  to  mention  the  “sisters,  the  cous¬ 
ins  and  the  aunts”  with  a  host  of  relatives 
and  friends.  As  a  result  the  day  became  one 
of  the  most  festive  occasions  of  the  year 
and  Training  Day  Ginger  Bread  was  to 
this  day  what  turkey  was  to  Thanksgiving. 
A  recipe  which  has  been  in  the  family  for 
several  generations  is  given  here: 

TRAINING  DAY  GINGER  BREAD 

To  1  pint  of  molasses  add  2  teaspoons 
soda  and  stir  until  it  foams.  Then  add 
2  oz.  butter  and  I  teaspoon  of  pow¬ 
dered  alum  dissolved  in  four  table¬ 
spoons  of- water.  Add  enough  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough  and  ginger  to  taste. 
Roll  thin  and  bake. 

From  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  until 
the  end  of  the  century  a  great  change  took 


place  in  the  variety  and  preparation  of  food. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  the  oldtime 
Stewart  Range,  with  its  high  reservoir  for 
heating  water,  and  ample  oven  space.  This 
was  a  vast  improvement  over  the  open  fires 
and  brick  ovens  of  an  earlier  day. 

Now  every  housewife  vied  with  her 
neighbor,  and  the  art  of  cooking  took  on 
an  added  importance.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  the  line  of  desserts,  and  here  the 
pie  held  an  undisputed  lead  with  New 
Englanders.  Beside  the  fresh  and  dried 
apple  pies  already  mentioned,  every  kind  of 
fruit  and  berry,  including  green  currants, 
were  considered  “pie  timber.”  Custard, 
squash,  pumpkin  and  mince  were  among 
the  favorite  varieties.  But  for  richness  and 
flavor  none  could  surpass  the  oldtime  fa¬ 
vorite  for  which  a  family  recipe  follows: 

SOUR  CREAM  AND  RAISIN  PIE 

2  eggs 
1  cup  sugar 
1  cup  thick  sour  cream 
1/4  tsp.  nutmeg 
1/8  tsp.  salt 

I  tbs.  lemon  juice 

1  cup  seeded  raisins,  chopped 

Beat  eggs,  add  sugar  and  beat  until 
light.  Whip  the  sour  cream  and  stir 
into  egg  mixture.  Add  raisins  and 
seasonings  and  mix  thoroughly.  Line 
a  pie  tin  with  rich  pastry  dough  and 
pour  in  mixture.  Cover  with  top  crust 
and  bake  in  moderately  hot  oven  for 
about  one  half  hour. 

Now  these  culinary  masterpieces  are 
only  a  memory.  There  is  a  mix  for  every 
possible  need,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year 
the  deep  freeze  yields  food  previously 
available  only  in  its  proper  season.  In  spite 
of  the  great  improvement  in  the  variety 
and  preparation  of  food,  many  an  oldtimer 
would  relish  a  sample  of  the  “vittles  and 
drink  of  early  days”  as  prepared  in  grand¬ 
mother’s  kitchen. 
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